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Purpose  of  the  Bulletin 


The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  provide  students  and  teachers  of 
English  33  with  information  about  the  diploma  examinations 
scheduled  for  the  1996-97  school  year. 

This  bulletin  includes 

• descriptions  of  the  English  33  diploma  examinations  that  will  be 
administered  in  January,  June,  and  August  of  1997 

• the  objectives  to  be  tested 

• the  blueprints  for  the  written  response  and  reading  sections  of  the 
examinations 

• the  scoring  criteria  that  will  be  applied  by  markers  to  student 
writing  in  the  1996-97  school  year 

• suggestions  for  students  about  writing  the  examinations 

• descriptions  of  the  acceptable  standard  and  the  standard  of 
excellence 

We  rely  on  teachers  to  share  the  contents  of  this  bulletin  with  their 
students,  particularly  the  Notes  of  Interest  for  Teachers  and  Students 
and  Suggestions  for  Students  sections  and  the  scoring  criteria. 

The  information  in  this  bulletin  applies  to  the  1996-97  school  year 
and  will  be  updated  in  September  1997. 

If  you  have  questions  or  comments  about  the  contents  of  this 
bulletin,  please  contact  one  of  the  following  persons: 

Elana  J.  Scraba,  Assistant  Director  Student  Evaluation  Branch 

Humanities  Diploma  Examinations  Alberta  Education 


Teachers  may  also  wish  to  refer  to  the  document  entitled  General 
Information  Bulletin,  Diploma  Examinations  Program  (1996-97 
School  Year),  which  provides  administrative  information  about  the 
diploma  examinations  for  1997.  This  publication  is  distributed  to  all 
senior  high  school  principals. 


Tom  Dunn 

English  33  Examination  Manager 


Devonian  Building,  West  Tower 
11160  Jasper  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5K  0L2 


Gloria  Malick 
English  33  Examiner 


Telephone:  403-427-0010 
(toll-free  310-0000) 

Fax:  403-422-4200 
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Important  Dates  in  the  1996-97  School  Year 

Administration  of  the  English  33  Diploma  Examination 


Date 

Time * 

Examination 

Wednesday,  January  22 
Monday,  January  27 

9:00-11:30  A.M. 
9:00-11:00  A.M. 

Part  A:  Written  Response 
Part  B:  Reading 

Friday,  June  20 
Tuesday,  June  24 

9:00-11:30  A.M. 
9:00-11:00  A.M. 

Part  A:  Written  Response 
Part  B:  Reading 

Wednesday,  August  13 

9:00-11:30  A.M. 
1:00-3:00  P.M. 

Part  A:  Written  Response 
Part  B:  Reading 

* Part  A is  designed  for  a writing  time  of  2 1/2  hours.  Part  B is 
designed  for  a writing  time  of  2 hours.  Students  will  have  an 
additional  1/2  hour  to  complete  each  part  of  the  examination. 


Scoring  of  the  Examination  ** 


Examination 

Administration 

Group 

Leaders 

Markers 

Third 

Readers 

January  1997 

Jan.  29 

Jan.  30  to 

Feb.  3 

Feb.  2 

June  1997 

July  2 

July  3 to  6 

July  7 

August  1997 

N/A 

August  16 

August  16 

**  Please  note:  All  dates  are  tentative.  Student  Evaluation  Branch  staff 
will  phone  recommended  markers  prior  to  each  marking  session  to 
confirm  participation,  and  the  dates  and  times  for  marking.  Dates  will 
also  be  announced  in  the  early  September  letter  that  the  Student 
Evaluation  Branch  sends  to  superintendents  requesting  the  names  of 
recommended  markers. 
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Notes  of  Interest  for  Teachers  and  Students 

Additional  Diploma  Examination  Administrations 


Alberta  Education  is  increasing  the  number  of  administrations  of 
diploma  examinations  to  accommodate  students’  examination  needs 
more  effectively.  For  the  1996-97  school  year,  the  following 
diploma  examinations  will  be  offered  in  November  and  April  in 
addition  to  the  examinations  already  offered  in  January,  June,  and 
August. 


Thursday,  November  7,  1996 

Friday,  November  8,  1996 
Thursday,  April  17,  1997 
Friday,  April  18,  1997 


9:00-11:30  a.m. 
1:00-3:00  p.m. 

9:00-11:30  a.m. 

9:00-11:30  a.m. 

9:00-11:30  a.m. 


English  30,  Part  A 
English  30,  Part  B 

Mathematics  30 

Social  Studies  30 

Biology  30 


The  November  and  April  examinations  will  be  available  only  to 
students  who  have  school  marks  in  the  courses  and  to  individuals 
having  mature  student  status. 

All  students  must  pre-register  to  write  diploma  examinations  in 
November  and  April;  walk-ins  will  not  be  allowed.  Students  should 
contact  their  school  principal  for  application  forms  and  for  the  location 
of  the  nearest  writing  centre.  The  application  deadline  dates  for  the 
November  and  April  writings  are  October  11,  1996,  and  March  27, 
1997,  respectively. 


Guide  for  Students 

A publication  written  for  students  called  Students  First:  A Guide 
for  Students  Preparing  to  Write  the  English  33  Diploma 
Examination  is  available  in  each  senior  high  school.  See  your 
principal  or  department  head  for  the  black  line  master.  This 
publication  contains  suggestions  for  students  about  exam  preparation 
and  exam  writing.  The  Student  Evaluation  Branch  highly 
recommends  that  students  and  teachers  examine  this  document  early 
in  the  term  to  prepare  for  the  English  33  Diploma  Examination. 
Parents  will  also  find  this  to  be  a useful  publication. 
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Additional  References  Part  A:  Written  Response 


Students  writing  Part  A:  Written  Response  in  1997  will  be  allowed  to 
use  the  following  references: 

• a print  or  electronic  dictionary  (English  language  and/or 
translation) 

• a thesaurus 

• an  authorized  writing  handbook  (for  example,  A Canadian 
Writer's  Reference ) 

Word-Processed  Examinations 

Students  who  normally  use  a word  processor  for  extended  writing 
may  choose  to  write  Part  A:  Written  Response  on  a word  processor 
provided  schools  follow  the  directives  in  the  Policy  for  Writing 
Diploma  Examinations  with  Word  Processors.  Students  who  use 
word  processors  are  allowed  the  standard  word-processing  “tools” 
(e.g.,  spellcheck)  that  are  in  the  school-owned  software.  Schools 
planning  to  have  students  write  examinations  with  word  processors 
must  register  in  advance  with  Alberta  Education.  Please  refer  to  the 
policy  for  details.  The  complete  policy  is  in  the  1996-97  School 
Year  General  Information  Bulletin,  Diploma  Examinations  Program. 

Student  Requests  for  Rescores 

Students  may  request  a rescoring  of  their  diploma  examination. 
Before  applying  for  a rescoring,  students  should  check  their  Diploma 
Examination  Results  Statement  to  find  out  the  distribution  of  marks. 
The  mark  for  the  machine-scored  questions  is  not  likely  to  change  as 
a result  of  a rescore,  but  the  written-response  mark  could  change 
slightly.  Students  should  remember  that  the  rescored  mark  will  be 
the  final  mark  whether  it  increases  or  decreases. 

Students  who  decide  to  have  an  examination  rescored  must  ensure 
that  their  application  is  received  before  the  deadline  specified  on  the 
results  statement.  The  fee  for  rescoring  each  examination  is  $26.75, 
which  includes  GST.  If  a diploma  examination  mark  is  increased  by 
5%  or  more  as  a result  of  rescoring,  the  fee  is  refunded. 
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Student  Requests  for  Rewriting 


Students  may  rewrite  a diploma  examination  in  any  regularly 
scheduled  administration.  Students  must  apply  to  the  Student 
Evaluation  Branch  by  November  15,  1996,  and  April  15,  1997,  to  be 
eligible  to  write  the  January  and  June  diploma  examinations.  The  fee 
for  rewriting  each  examination  is  $26.75,  which  includes  GST.  (For 
more  details,  see  the  General  Information  Bulletin.) 


Children  in  Need  of  Protective  Services 

If  a student  who  is  under  18  years  of  age  indicates  in  his  or  her  writing 
that  he  or  she  is  a victim  of  physical  or  sexual  abuse,  the  markers  are 
required  by  law  to  refer  the  paper  to  Social  Services.  Social  Services  is 
required  to  investigate  situations  that  suggest  that  children  might 
require  protection. 


Plagiarism 


The  model  responses  in  the  Samples  of  Students’  Writing  documents 
have  been  provided  for  instructional  purposes  only.  If  a student 
memorizes  sections  from  these  responses  and  uses  them  while  writing 
Part  A,  he  or  she  will  be  guilty  of  plagiarism  and  will  be  in  breach  of 
examination  regulations. 


Preparing  Students  to  Write 

It  is  important  that  teachers  prepare  their  students  to  deal  with  the 
broad  concepts  assessed  by  the  exam.  Students  must  understand  what 
they  are  expected  to  do  for  each  assignment  and  question,  and  must  be 
prepared  to  follow  the  directions  on  the  exam  question/assignment. 

The  guide  “Students  First:  A Guide  for  Students  Preparing  to  Write 
the  English  33  Diploma  Examination ” should  help  students  to 
understand  what  is  expected  of  them. 

For  example,  Section  II:  Functional  Writing  of  Part  A is  designed  to 
assess  how  well  students  can  adjust  their  language,  tone,  and  selection 
of  detail  to  a context,  specific  audience,  and  purpose.  (See  the 
Blueprint  for  Part  A:  Written  Response  on  page  1 3,  and  note  the  cross- 
references  to  the  Program  of  Studies).  The  context  in  Section  II  will 
define  the  form  of  presentation — usually  a letter  or  speech.  The 
required  writing  form  will  vary  from  exam  to  exam,  but  the  assignment 
will  always  assess  the  degree  to  which  students  can  follow  directions 
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and  adapt  their  language  and  selection  of  information  to  a particular 
audience,  situation,  and  purpose. 

Similarly,  in  Section  III:  Response  to  Visual  Communication , students 
must  be  prepared  to  consider  the  photograph  that  is  on  the  examination 
and  to  draw  a generalization  that  clearly  reflects  their  careful  thinking 
about  that  particular  photo. 

The  photograph  that  is  on  the  examination  may  be  in  colour,  or  it  may 
be  black-and-white.  Students  should  he  prepared  to  deal  with  either 
type  of  photograph. 

Changes  to  Part  A:  Section  III 

The  wording  of  the  assignment  for  Part  A:  Section  III  has  been 
changed  (see  page  26).  Also,  boxes  have  been  provided  on  the  first 
planning  page  for  the  student  to  use  to  indicate  the  idea  that  he  or  she 
thinks  is  being  communicated  by  the  photograph  and  for  listing 
supporting  details  from  the  photograph  as  well  as  photographer’s 
choices. 


Information  for  Markers 

Part  A:  Written  Response  is  scored  by  English  33  teachers  selected 
from  those  who  have  been  recommended  as  markers  to  the  Student 
Evaluation  Branch  by  their  superintendents. 

Qualifications  To  qualify  for  recommendation  by  a superintendent,  a teacher  must 

have  taught  English  33  for  two  or  more  years  (or  four  semesters),  be 
currently  teaching  English  33,  and  have  a Permanent  Professional 
Certificate. 

Dates  for  Recommendation  Teachers  who  wish  to  be  recommended  as  markers  for 

January  1997  should  contact  their  superintendents  before 
October  1, 1996.  Teachers  who  wish  to  be  recommended  as 
markers  for  June  and  August  1997  should  contact  their 
superintendents  before  March  1, 1997. 

Criteria  for  Selection  More  teachers  are  recommended  as  markers  by  superintendents  than 

are  required  by  the  Student  Evaluation  Branch  for  any  one  marking 
session.  The  following  criteria  are  considered  when  markers  are 
selected  for  a particular  marking  session: 
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• experience  as  a marker  (generally,  first-time  markers  are  given 
priority) 

• regional  representation  (by  zone,  jurisdiction,  and  school) 

• representation  by  student  population  (approximately  one  marker 
for  every  80  students) 

• gender  balance 


Inservices  and  Presentations 

Student  Evaluation  Branch  staff  members  are  available  to  present 
workshops  or  discussions  related  to  diploma  examinations, 
interpretation  of  exam  results,  and  other  exam-related  issues  at  ATA 
Teachers’  Conventions  and  at  the  annual  ELAC  Conference.  Please 
call  Elana  Scraba  at  403-427-0010  (toll-free  310-0000)  for 
information  and  to  book  speakers. 
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Other  Important  Documents 

Samples  of  Students’  Writing 

A Samples  of  Students’  Writing  document  that  can  be  used  by  teachers 
to  illustrate  provincial  standards  for  students  was  distributed  to  all 
schools  in  December  1994.  This  document  includes 

• the  1994  scoring  criteria 

• the  assignments  for  the  January  and  June  1994  English  33  Diploma 
Examinations 

• papers  chosen  to  illustrate  examples  of  “3  Satisfactory,” 

“4  Proficient,”  and  “5  Excellent”  scoring  criteria  for  January  and 
June  1994 

• rationales  prepared  during  Standards  Confirmation  in  January  and 
June  1994 

Copies  of  Samples  of  Students’  Writing,  English  33  Diploma 
Examinations  January  and  June  1994  are  available  from  the 
Learning  Resources  Distributing  Centre, 

12360-142  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta  T5L  4X9 

Phone:  403-427-5775  (toll-free  310-0000)  FAX:  403-422-9750 


Examiners’  Reports 


Following  the  administration  of  each  January  and  June  diploma 
examination,  the  Student  Evaluation  Branch  sends  copies  of  the 
English  33  Examiners  ’ Report  to  all  senior  high  schools  in  Alberta. 

The  Examiners’  Report  contains 

• detailed  provincial  results 

• examiners’  comments  about  student  performance  on  parts  A 
and  B of  the  exam 

• a detailed  blueprint  of  Part  B,  classifying  all  multiple-choice 
questions  by  reporting  category 

• the  key  and  difficulty  level  for  each  of  the  multiple-choice  questions 
on  Part  B 

• sample  questions  accompanied  by  commentary 

The  Examiners’  Report  provides  important  information  for  teachers 
who  wish  to  interpret  their  students’  results  in  relationship  to  provincial 
results  as  an  ongoing  form  of  program  evaluation. 
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Annual  Reports 


Each  year,  the  Student  Evaluation  Branch  sends  all  superintendents  and 
senior  high  school  principals  copies  of  the  Annual  Report,  Diploma 
Examinations  Program.  This  report  contains  information  about  the 
results  achieved  by  all  students  who  wrote  diploma  examinations  in  the 
preceding  school  year.  Each  report  also  contains  a special  study  on 
some  topic  of  interest  (e.g.  participation  rates,  results  by  gender, 
achievement  over  time). 

Additional  copies  are  available  from  the  Student  Evaluation  Branch. 
Phone:  403-427-0010  (toll-free  31 0-0000)  FAX:  403-422-4200 

As  of  the  1995-96  school  year,  this  report  is  available  on  the  Internet  at 
Alberta  Education’s  Web  Site  (http://ednet.edc.gov.ab.ca). 

General  Information  Bulletin 

Each  September,  the  Student  Evaluation  Branch  sends  all  senior  high 
school  principals  and  superintendents  copies  of  the  General 
Information  Bulletin,  Diploma  Examinations  Program.  This  bulletin 
provides  the  information,  dates,  policies,  and  rules  that  apply  to  the 
administration  of  all  diploma  examinations  for  the  school  year. 

Teachers  and  students  who  have  questions  about  such  issues  as  partial 
writings,  word-processor  policy  details,  special  provisions  for  learning 
and/or  physically  disabled  students  writing  diploma  exams,  dates  for 
exam  administration,  definitions  of  mature  students,  etc.,  should 
consult  this  bulletin. 

Previous  Examinations 


Copies  of  previous  English  33  January  and  June  diploma  examinations 
are  available  for  purchase  (@$2.00  each)  from  the  Learning  Resources 
Distributing  Centre,  12360-142  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta  T5L  4X9. 
Phone:  403-427-5775  (toll-free  310-0000)  FAX:  403-422-9750 

Teachers  and  students  should  be  careful  to  consult  previous  exams  that 
are  no  more  than  four  years  old. 
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Part  A:  Written  Response 


Description 


Section  I:  Personal  Response 
to  Literature 


Part  A:  Written  Response , worth  50%  of  the  total  examination  mark,  is 
an  examination  with  a designed  administration  time  of  2 1/2  hours. 
(Students  are,  however,  allowed  three  hours  to  complete  Part  A.)  It 
consists  of  three  sections:  Personal  Response  to  Literature,  Functional 
Writing,  and  Response  to  Visual  Communication.  Part  A combines  the 
evaluation  of  reading  and  writing  skills.  Students  must  read  the 
selections  and  situations  presented  in  the  assignments  in  order  to 
respond.  Part  A therefore  complements  Part  B:  Reading  by  requiring 
that  students  read  in  different  contexts  and  provide  their  own 
interpretations  of  literature,  of  functional  writing  situations,  and  of 
visual  communication  through  constructed,  rather  than  selected, 
responses. 

This  assignment  requires  the  student  to  read  a short  literary  selection 
and  then  write  a personal  response  about  some  aspect  of  the  selection 
that  is  identified  in  the  assignment.  Ideas  regarding  the  situation  or 
the  attitudes  or  personality  traits  of  the  characters  developed  are  most 
often  the  focus  of  the  assignment. 

See  pages  14  to  16  for  a sample  assignment  taken  from  the  English  33 
Diploma  Examination  administered  in  January  1996.  See,  also,  the 
Examiners’  Report  for  January  1996  for  a discussion  of  how  students 
responded  to  this  particular  assignment. 

Suggested  time:  75  minutes 

Length:  Students  are  expected  to  write  thoughtful,  carefully 

developed,  and  supported  compositions.  Extremely  short 
compositions  that  lack  developed  and  supported  ideas  will 
probably  be  deemed  “insufficient.”  (See  the  scoring 
criteria  beginning  on  page  17.) 

Value:  25%  of  the  total  examination  mark 

Scoring:  Scores  contribute  to  the  total  examination  mark  in  the 
following  proportions: 


Thought  and  Detail 

10% 

Organization 

5% 

Matters  of  Choice 

5% 

Matters  of  Correctness 

5% 

to 


Section  II:  Functional  Writing 


This  assignment  requires  the  student  to  write  with  a specific  audience 
in  mind  to  fulfill  a specified  purpose  within  a given  context. 

Specified  purposes  may  include  letters  of  invitation  to  guest 
speakers,  applications  for  employment,  requests  for  information, 
congratulatory  or  thank-you  speeches,  persuasive  speeches,  and 
nominations.  Often,  the  writer  must  assume  the  role  of  spokesperson 
for  a group  identified  in  the  given  situation.  See  pages  21  and  22  for 
a sample  assignment  taken  from  the  English  33  Diploma 
Examination  administered  in  January  1996.  See,  also,  the 
Examiners’  Report  for  January  1996  for  a discussion  of  how  students 
responded  to  this  particular  assignment. 

This  assignment  tests  students’  writing  skills  in  “real  world” 
situations.  The  writer’s  ability  to  adjust  purpose,  tone,  diction,  order, 
and  content  to  fit  a given  situation  and  context  is  being  tested. 

Suggested  time:  45  minutes 

Length:  Students  are  expected  to  address  a particular  audience 

clearly  and  to  present  enough  details  to  achieve  their 
purpose.  Scoring,  in  part,  depends  upon  the  students’ 
consideration  of  audience  (appropriate  tone  and  content) 
and  fulfillment  of  the  writing  purpose.  Short 
presentations  that  lack  detail  and  essential  information 
will  lose  marks  for  Thought  and  Detail.  Extremely  short 
presentations  will  probably  be  deemed  “insufficient.” 
Students  who  simply  recopy  phrases  and  sentences  from 
the  given  situation  will  receive  scores  of  “insufficient.” 
(See  the  scoring  criteria  beginning  on  page  23.) 

Value:  15%  of  the  total  examination  mark 

Scoring:  Scores  contribute  to  the  total  examination  mark  in 
the  following  proportions: 

Thought  and  Detail  10% 

Writing  Skills  5% 
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Section  III:  Response  to 
Visual  Communication 


Blueprint 


This  assignment  requires  the  student  to  view  a black-and-white  or 
colour  photograph  and  then  respond  in  writing  to  the  following: 

“What  idea  does  the  photograph  communicate  to  you?  Explain  how 
the  details  in  the  photograph  and  the  photographer’s  choices  support 
this  idea.”  Spaces  are  provided  on  the  first  planning  page  for  the 
student  to  indicate  the  idea  he  or  she  thinks  is  being  communicated 
and  for  listing  supporting  details  and  choices.  The  student  is 
expected  to  form  a generalized  idea  or  theme  that  serves  to  focus  his 
or  her  interpretation  of  the  photograph  and  to  use  specific  details 
taken  from  the  photograph  to  support  this  generalization.  See  pages 
25  and  26  for  a sample  assignment  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the 
English  33  Diploma  Examination  administered  in  January  1996. 

See,  also,  the  Examiners’  Report  for  January  1996  for  a discussion  of 
how  students  responded  to  this  particular  photograph. 

Suggested  time:  30  minutes 

Length:  Students  are  expected  to  write  their  responses  as  unified  and 

coherent  compositions.  Short,  disorganized  responses  will 
lose  marks.  (See  the  scoring  criteria  beginning  on  page  27) 

Value:  10%  of  the  total  examination  mark 

Scoring:  Scores  contribute  to  the  total  examination  mark  in 
the  following  proportions: 

Thought  and  Detail  5% 

Writing  Skills  5% 


The  English  33  Diploma  Examination  is  designed  to  reflect  the 
curriculum.  The  blueprint  on  the  following  page  outlines  the  design 
of  Part  A and  illustrates  the  relationship  between  the  writing 
assignments  and  the  curriculum  concepts  from  the  Program  of 
Studies  for  Senior  High  Schools.  As  well,  the  blueprint  delineates 
the  categories  in  which  summary  data  will  be  reported  to  school 
jurisdictions  and  high  schools,  and  the  percentage  that  each  section 
of  Part  A contributes  to  the  total  examination  mark.  This 
information  is  presented  in  detail  in  the  Examiners’  Report 
distributed  after  the  January  and  June  examination  administrations. 
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Blueprint 

English  33  Diploma  Examination 
Part  A:  Written  Response 
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Sample  Assignments  and  Scoring  Criteria 


Section  I:  Personal  Response 
to  Literature— Sample 
Assignment 


Read  the  excerpt  from  the  article  “Brothers  of  the  Deep” 
and  complete  the  assignment  that  follows. 


from  BROTHERS  OF  THE  DEEP 


Robert  Cormier  traces  a finger  down  a dark-grey  granite 
tablet  etched  with  names  and  dates.  Standing  at  the  heart  of 
Colliery  Lands  Park,  a patch  of  rolling  green  in  the  gritty  Cape 
Breton  mining  town  of  New  Waterford,  Nova  Scotia,  the 
memorial  stone  is  one  of  eight  that  pay  quiet  tribute  to  the 
more  than  300  local  coal  miners  who  have  died  on  the  job 
since  1866. 

“That  fellow  got  hit  by  a crane,”  he  says,  pointing  to  a 
name  on  the  tablet.  “Broke  his  neck.” 

My  cousin  Robert,  a short,  solid  man  of  43  with  a military- 
style  crop  and  a tidy  beard,  has  worked  in  the  mines  since 
1971.  His  mining  pals  know  him  as  Bubba.  Squinting  now 
and  then  as  he  searches  memories  for  a detail  gone  astray, 
Bubba  recites  a litany  of  deaths,  most  of  which  occurred  during 
his  own  years  underground. 

“Allan  Tighe,  he  got  hit  by  a runaway  trip” — a train  of  cars 
that  carry  materials.  “Alec  Cameron — he  told  a fellow  to  get 
out  of  an  unsafe  area  and  got  flattened  himself  by  falling  rock. 
This  fellow  got  caught  in  the  drum  of  a shearer” — a machine 
that  slices  coal  off  the  mine  walls.  “It  just  sucked  him  in  and 
cut  him  up.” 

He  shows  me  a small  monument  dedicated  to  Earl  J. 
Leadbeater,  a miner  who  died  in  a fire  in  No.  12  Colliery  in 
1973.  “The  fire  got  too  intense  for  the  rescuers,”  Bubba  tells 
me,  “so  they  never  went  back  to  get  his  body.” 

I grew  up  in  southern  Ontario  hearing  vague  tales  of  the 
faraway  miners  working  beneath  the  ocean  floor  off  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  where  commercial  coal 
mining  began  in  North  America.  Both  my  grandfather  and  his 
brother  worked  the  mines,  and  I had  long  wondered  what  my 
life  might  have  been  had  I become  one  of  the  “men  of  the 
deeps.” 


Continued 
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Bubba  knows  the  life  all  too  well.  Like  many  Cape 
Bretoners,  my  dad  and  his  three  brothers  fled  coal  country  for 
the  broader  promise  of  Ontario.  But  Bubba  stayed  and  was 
drawn  inevitably  into  the  pits.  And  he  has  stayed  in  the  pits, 
despite  what  he’s  seen  happen  to  many  of  his  friends. 

“If  you  come  across  a car  accident,  do  you  quit  driving?” 
he  asks.  “If  the  house  next  door  bums  down,  do  you  quit  living 
in  a house?  Life  goes  on.”  When  you  live  in  a coal  town,  you 
live  by  coal  and  you  die  by  coal. 

Yet  if  the  young  men  bom  into  the  Cape  Breton  coal  towns 
are  trapped  in  a narrow  fate,  they  are  blessed  by  the  bonds  they 
form  to  survive  it.  Over  the  years,  the  island’s  miners  have 
experienced  enough  close  scrapes,  tragedies  and  miracles  to 
bind  them  into  a community  marked  by  pride,  fierce  fellowship 
and  a passionate  sense  of  history  and  place. 

“Miners  are  the  proudest  men  in  the  world,”  says  Jimmy 
Smith,  a 74-year-old  retired  miner  in  Glace  Bay.  “And  there 
was  never  a breed  of  men  so  close  together.  We  went  down  as 
brothers.” 

Whenever  they  go  underground,  coal  miners  know  they  are 
confronting  a geology  that  cannot  be  trusted  entirely.  A slight 
shift  in  the  earth  above,  the  steady  tug  of  gravity  or  a sudden 
spark  can  have  dire  consequences.  The  miners  respond  to  the 
constant  tick  of  adrenaline  by  looking  for  humour  in  even  the 
blackest  of  circumstances  and  leavening  their  days  with  verbal 
jousting  and  practical  jokes. 

Bubba  vividly  recalls  when  fellow  miners,  drilling  holes  for 
support  bolts  in  a tunnel  roof,  struck  a subterranean  deposit  of 
water.  One  miner  dipped  his  finger  into  the  trickle.  “Geez, 
boy,”  he  told  Bubba,  “that  water  tastes  awful  salty.” 

The  crews  struck  more  water  over  the  next  few  weeks, 
increasing  Bubba’ s fear  that  the  Atlantic  was  leaking  into  the 
mine.  That  fear  was  sent  over  the  top  when  one  fellow  rigged  a 
small  fish  to  drop  from  a drill  hole,  at  the  sight  of  which  Bubba 
made  a terrified  dash  up  a main  slope  to  the  safety  of  the 
surface. 

But  the  dangers  are  real.  And  listening  to  Bubba  talk  with 
Joey  Doucette  and  Nipper  MacLeod  one  afternoon,  I realize 
that,  in  coping  with  the  worst  that  can  happen,  miners  display 
the  greatest  virtues  of  their  character. 


Jim  Cormier 
Canadian  magazine  editor  and  writer 
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Section  I:  Personal  Response  THE  ASSIGNMENT 
to  Literature — -Sample 
Assignment  (continued) 


In  the  excerpt  from  “Brothers  of  the  Deep,”  Jim  Cormier 
suggests  that  shared  difficulty  can  create  deep  bonds  of 
friendship  and  a sense  of  community. 


What  is  your  opinion  of  Jim  Cormier’s  belief 
that,  in  coping  with  great  difficulty,  people 
display  the  best  sides  of  their  character? 

In  your  writing,  you  should 

• consider  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  miners  in  the  exceipt 

• use  your  own  observations  and/or  experiences  to  support  your 
opinion 

You  may  also  refer  to  other  literature  that  you  have  studied. 
Present  your  ideas  in  PROSE. 
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Section  I:  Personal  Response 
to  Literature — Scoring 
Criteria  for  1997 

It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  student  responses  to  the 
Personal  Response  Assignment 
will  vary  from  writing  that  treats 
personal  views  and  ideas 
analytically  and  rather  formally 
to  writing  that  explores  ideas 
experimentally  and  informally. 
Consequently,  evaluation  of  the 
personal  response  on  the  diploma 
examination  will  be  in  the 
context  of  Louise  Rosenblatt’s 
suggestion: 

The  evaluation  of  the  answer 
would  be  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  evidence  that  the 
[student]  has  actually  read 
something  and  thought  about  it, 
not  a question  of  whether 
necessarily  he  has  thought 
about  it  in  the  way  an  adult 
would,  or  given  an  adult’s 
“correct”  answer.1 


^Rosenblatt,  Louise.  “The 
Reader’s  Contribution  in  the  Literary 
Experience.”  An  interview  with  Lionel 
Wilson  in  The  English  Quarterly  1 
(Spring,  1981):  3-12. 


Thought  and  Detail  (curriculum  concepts  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12) 


When  marking  Thought  and  Detail,  the  marker  should  consider 
how  effectively  the 

• assignment  is  addressed 

• detail  supports  and/or  clarifies  the  response 


5 Excellent:  An  insightful  understanding  of  the  reading 
selection  is  effectively  demonstrated.  The  student’s 
opinion,  whether  directly  stated  or  implied,  is  perceptive 
and  is  appropriately  supported  by  specific  details. 

Support  is  well  defined  and  appropriate. 

4 Proficient:  A well-considered  understanding  of  the 
reading  selection  is  appropriately  demonstrated.  The 
student’s  opinion,  whether  directly  stated  or  implied,  is 
thoughtful  and  is  supported  by  details.  Support  is  well 
defined  and  appropriate. 

3 Satisfactory:  A defensible  understanding  of  the  reading 
selection  is  clearly  demonstrated.  The  student’s  opinion, 
whether  directly  stated  or  implied,  is  conventional  but  is 
plausibly  supported.  Support  is  general  but  functional. 

2 Limited:  An  understanding  of  the  reading  selection  may 
be  evident  but  is  vaguely  demonstrated  or  is  not  always 
defensible  or  sustained.  The  student’s  opinion  may  be 
superficial,  and  support  is  scant,  and/or  vague,  and/or 
redundant. 

1 Poor:  An  implausible  conjecture  concerning  the  reading 
selection  is  suggested.  The  student’s  opinion,  if  present, 
is  irrelevant  or  incomprehensible.  Support  is 
inappropriate,  inadequate,  or  absent. 

INS  Insufficient:  The  marker  can  discern  no  evidence  of  an 

attempt  to  fulfill  the  assignment,  or  the  writing  is  so  deficient 
in  length  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assess  thought  and  detail. 

Continued 
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Section  I:  Personal  Response 
to  Literature — Scoring 
Criteria  for  1997  (continued) 


Organization  (curriculum  concepts  2,  3,  4) 


When  marking  Organization,  the  marker  should  consider  how 
effectively  the  writing  demonstrates 

• unified  and  consistent  development 

• clear  and  coherent  order 


5 Excellent:  The  beginning  is  constructed  to  provide  direction 
for  the  reader  and/or  to  encourage  further  reading.  The  ideas 
and  situations  are  developed  by  sentences  and  paragraphs  that 
flow  smoothly  and  coherently  to  an  appropriate  and  effective 
conclusion. 

4 Proficient:  The  beginning  is  constructed  to  provide  direction 
for  the  reader.  The  ideas  and  situations  are  developed  by 
sentences  and  paragraphs  that  are  coherently  related.  The 
conclusion  is  appropriate. 

3 Satisfactory:  The  beginning,  development,  and  conclusion 
are  functional.  Sentences  and  paragraphs  are  generally 
related,  but  coherence  may  falter  on  occasion. 

2 Limited:  The  beginning  and/or  conclusion  are  ineffective. 
Relationships  between  sentences  and  between  paragraphs  are 
frequently  unclear. 


1 Poor:  The  beginning  is  non-functional,  vague,  and/or 
unfocused.  The  conclusion,  if  present,  is  non-functional, 
vague,  and/or  unfocused.  Sentences  and  paragraphs  are  not 
coherently  related. 


Continued 
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Section  I:  Personal  Response 
to  Literature — Scoring 
Criteria  for  1997  (continued) 


Matters  of  Choice  (curriculum  concepts  3,  4) 


When  marking  Matters  of  Choice,  the  marker  should  consider  the 
extent  to  which  the  writer’s  choices  contribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  composition.  The  marker  should  consider 

• diction,  including  connotative  language,  imagery, 
idiomatic  expressions,  dialect 

• syntax,  including  such  choices  as  parallelism,  balance, 
inversion,  sentence  length,  and  variety 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  STYLISTIC  CHOICE  TO  THE 
CREATION  OF  VOICE  SHOULD  ALSO  BE  CONSIDERED. 


5 Excellent:  Diction  is  appropriate  and  precise.  Many  sentences 
have  been  successfully  structured  for  effect.  Choices  evident  in 
the  writing  are  usually  effective  and  sometimes  polished. 

4 Proficient:  Diction  is  appropriate  and  generally  effective.  Many 
sentences  appear  to  have  been  purposefully  structured  for  effect. 
Choices  evident  in  the  writing  are  often  effective. 

3 Satisfactory:  Diction  is  appropriate  but  may  be  general  rather 
than  specific.  Sentence  structure  is  generally  straightforward  and 
clear.  Choices  evident  in  the  writing  are  occasionally  effective. 

2 Limited:  Diction  is  imprecise  and/or  inappropriate.  Sentence 
structures  are  frequently  ineffective  and/or  awkward.  Choices 
evident  in  the  writing  are  often  ineffective. 

1 Poor:  Diction  is  inaccurate  and/or  vague.  Sentence  structures 
are  misused  to  such  an  extent  that  clarity  suffers.  Choices 
evident  in  the  writing  are  ineffective. 


Continued 
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Section  I:  Personal  Response 
to  Literature— Scoring 
Criteria  for  1997  (continued) 


Matters  of  Correctness  (curriculum  concept  3) 


When  marking  Matters  of  Correctness,  the  marker  should 

consider  the  correctness  of 

• sentence  construction  (completeness,  consistency, 
subordination,  coordination,  predication) 

• usage  (accurate  use  of  words  according  to  convention  and 
meaning) 

• grammar  (agreement  of  subject-verb/pronoun- antecedent, 
pronoun  reference,  consistency  of  tense) 

• mechanics  (spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization) 

PROPORTION  OF  ERROR  TO  COMPLEXITY  AND 

LENGTH  OF  RESPONSE  MUST  ALSO  BE  CONSIDERED. 


5 Excellent:  This  writing  demonstrates  confident  control  of 
correct  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 
The  relative  absence  of  error  is  impressive  considering  the 
complexity  of  the  response  and  the  circumstances. 

4 Proficient:  This  writing  demonstrates  competent  control  of 
correct  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 
Minor  errors  in  mechanics,  grammar,  and/or  in  complex 
language  structures  are  understandable  considering  the 
circumstances. 

3 Satisfactory:  This  writing  demonstrates  control  of  the  basics  of 
correct  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 
There  may  be  occasional  lapses  in  control  of  sentence 
construction  and  usage,  and/or  minor  errors  in  grammar  and 
mechanics.  However,  the  communication  is  clear. 

2 Limited:  This  writing  demonstrates  faltering  control  of  correct 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics.  The 
range  of  sentence  construction  problems  and  errors  in  usage, 
grammar,  and/or  mechanics  blurs  the  clarity  of  communication. 


1 Poor:  This  writing  demonstrates  lack  of  control  of  correct 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics.  The 
unclear  and  incorrect  sentence  constructions  and  jarring  errors  in 
usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics  impede  communication. 
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Section  II:  Functional  Writing 
— Sample  Assignment 


Use  the  situation  described  below  to  complete  the  assignment 
that  follows. 

THE  SITUATION 

You  are  a member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Nalwen  Teen 
Volunteers’  Association.  As  well,  you  have  a part-time  job  at  a 
24-hour  convenience  store  in  Nalwen. 

Nalwen  Town  Council  has  responded  to  a recent  outbreak  of 
vandalism  in  public  parks  and  public  buildings  in  Nalwen  by 
proposing  a curfew  bylaw  that  would  make  it  unlawful  for 
persons  under  the  age  of  18  years  to  be  out-of-doors  after  1 1:00 
P.M.  The  proposed  bylaw  is  to  be  discussed  at  a public  meeting 
of  Nalwen  Town  Council  on  January  29,  1996. 

The  executive  of  the  Nalwen  Teen  Volunteers’  Association  has 
asked  you  to  speak  at  the  Nalwen  Town  Council  meeting.  The 
executive  wants  you  to  persuade  Nalwen  Town  Council  to 
reject  the  proposed  curfew  bylaw. 

You  have  received  a number  of  suggestions  from  members  of 
the  executive  and  these  suggestions  have  helped  you  to  decide 
what  to  say  on  January  29.  As  well,  you  have  collected  some 
information  about  teen  activities  in  Nalwen  and  about  public 
opinion  concerning  the  proposed  bylaw.  This  information  will 
help  you  to  support  the  Nalwen  Teen  Volunteers’  Association’s 
position  on  the  curfew  bylaw.  (See  next  page.) 

THE  ASSIGNMENT 


Write  the  speech  that  you  will  give  to  Nalwen 
Town  Council  on  January  29  to  persuade  council 
members  not  to  pass  the  curfew  bylaw. 


In  preparing  your  speech,  BE  SURE  to 

• consider  your  purpose  and  consider  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  people  that  you  will  be  representing 

• study  the  information  on  the  next  page  and  use  it  to  help  you 
to  support  your  position 

• use  an  appropriate  tone 
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SECTION  H:  FUNCTIONAL  WRITING 


Number  of  Nalwen  Teens 
Volunteering  10  or  More  Hours  per  week 
to  Community  Activities  (1995)* 


ACTIVITY 


AGE  OF 
VOLUNTEERS 

Nalwen 

Hospital 

Snow  Removal 
and  Yard  Work 
for  Seniors 

Nalwen 
Day  Care 

Nalwen 
Minor  Sports 
Association 

TOTAL 

15  years 

12 

3 

2 

25 

42 

16  years 

14 

23 

6 

18 

61 

17  years 

6 

37 

11 

39 

93 

18  years 

3 

9 

7 

49 

68 

TOTAL 

35 

72 

26 

131 

264 

*Compiled  by  the  Nalwen  Teen  Volunteers’  Association 


Number  of  Nalwen  Teens 
with  Part-time  Jobs* 

AGE  OF  TEENS 

Number 

15  years 

46 

16  years 

57 

17  years 

183 

18  years 

136 

19  years 

25 

TOTAL 

447 

*from  the  Nalwen  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Survey,  1994 


Clipping  from 

The  Nalwen  News , January  19, 1996 

Nalwen,  Alberta  Nalwen  Town  Council  will 
meet  on  January  29,  1996,  in  a public  meeting  at 
the  town  hall  to  discuss  a recently  proposed 
curfew  bylaw.  The  proposed  bylaw  is  Town 
Council’s  answer  to  the  increasing  vandalism 
that  has  plagued  Nalwen  these  past  months  in 
the  wee  hours. 

“We  don’t  know  how  many  individuals  are 
involved  in  committing  these  crimes,”  states 
Nalwen  Mayor,  Peter  S.  Consters-Young,  “but 
we’re  pretty  sure  they  are  teenagers  out  for 
kicks.” 

Public  opinion  is  divided  over  the  need  for  a 
curfew  bylaw.  When  asked  her  opinion,  Nalwen 
High  School  principal,  Bessie  Ordkurat,  said  “I 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  any  of  our  students  are 
vandalizing  public  property.  I see  these  kids 
every  day.  I know  them  well.  None  of  them 
would  do  this.” 
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Section  II:  Functional  Writing 
— Scoring  Criteria  for  1997 


Thought  and  Detail  (curriculum  concepts  1,  2,  3,  4,  5) 


When  marking  Thought  and  Detail,  the  marker  should  consider 

• awareness  of  audience  (appropriateness  of  tone) 

• effectiveness  of  development 

• how  well  the  assignment  is  addressed  and  the  purpose 
fulfilled 


5 Excellent:  A precise  awareness  of  audience  is  effectively 
sustained.  Development  of  topic  or  function  is  clearly 
focused  and  effective.  Significant  information  is  presented, 
and  this  information  is  enhanced  by  precise  and  appropriate 
details  that  effectively  fulfill  the  purpose. 

4 Proficient:  Awareness  of  audience  is  clearly  sustained. 
Development  of  topic  or  function  is  generally  effective. 
Significant  information  is  presented,  and  this  information  is 
substantiated  by  appropriate  details  that  efficiently  fulfill  the 
purpose. 

3 Satisfactory:  Awareness  of  audience  is  generally  sustained. 
Development  of  topic  or  function  is  adequate.  Sufficient 
information  is  presented,  and  this  information  is  supported 
by  enough  detail  to  fulfill  the  purpose. 

2 Limited:  Awareness  of  audience  is  evident  but  is  not 
sustained.  Development  of  topic  or  function  is  vaguely 
focused  and  ineffective.  Essential  information  may  be 
missing.  Supporting  details  are  scant,  insignificant,  and/or 
irrelevant.  The  purpose  is  only  partially  fulfilled. 

1 Poor:  Little  awareness  of  audience  is  evident.  Development 
of  topic  or  function,  if  present,  is  obscure.  Essential 
information  is  missing,  and  supporting  details  are 
inappropriate  or  lacking.  The  purpose  is  not  fulfilled. 

INS  Insufficient:  The  marker  can  discern  no  evidence  of  an 

attempt  to  fulfill  the  assignment,  or  the  writing  is  so  deficient 
in  length  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assess  thought  and  detail. 

Continued 
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Section  II:  Functional 
Writing — Scoring  Criteria 
for  1997  (continued) 


Writing  Skills  (curriculum  concepts  3, 4,  5) 


When  marking  Writing  Skills,  the  marker  should  consider 
Matters  of  Choice  AND  Matters  of  Correctness. 

PROPORTION  OF  ERROR  TO  COMPLEXITY  AND  LENGTH 
OF  RESPONSE  MUST  ALSO  BE  CONSIDERED. 


5 Excellent:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  confident  control  of 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 

4 Proficient:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
usually  effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  competent 
control  of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics. 

3 Satisfactory:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures 
are  generally  effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  basic 
control  of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics. 

2 Limited:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
frequently  ineffective.  This  writing  demonstrates  faltering 
control  of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics. 

1 Poor:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
ineffective.  This  writing  demonstrates  lack  of  control  of 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 
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Section  III:  Response  to  Visual 
Communication — 

Sample  Assignment 


SECTION  III:  RESPONSE  TO  VISUAL  COMMUNICATION 
(Suggested  time:  30  minutes) 

Examine  the  photograph  on  page  25  and  write  a unified  and  coherent  composition  in 
response  to  the  assignment  that  follows. 

THE  ASSIGNMENT 


What  idea  does  the  photograph  communicate  to  you? 
Explain  how  the  details  in  the  photograph  and  the 
photographer’s  choices  support  this  idea. 


PLANNING 


Idea  communicated: 
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Section  III:  Response  to 
Visual  Communication — 
Scoring  Criteria  for  1997 


Thought  and  Detail  (curriculum  concepts  1,  2,  3,  4,  13,  14,  16,  17) 


When  marking  Thought  and  Detail,  the  marker  should  consider 
how  effectively  the  details  selected  from  the  photograph  and  the 
discussion  of  these  details  contribute  to  a plausible  and  consistent 
generalized  idea  that  acts  as  an  interpretation  of  the  photograph’s 
meaning.  The  marker  should  also  consider  unity  and  coherence. 


5 Excellent:  Interpretation  of  the  photograph  is  insightful  and  is  in 
the  form  of  an  effective  generalized  idea  or  theme.  Specific 
details  used  for  support  are  purposefully  chosen  and  enhance 
clarity.  Sentences  and  paragraphs  flow  smoothly  and  coherently. 

4 Proficient:  Interpretation  of  the  photograph  is  well  considered 
and  is  in  the  form  of  an  appropriate  generalized  idea  or  theme. 
Specific  details  used  for  support  are  well  defined  and  accurate. 
Sentences  and  paragraphs  are  coherently  related. 

3 Satisfactory:  Interpretation  of  the  photograph  is  conventional, 
and  the  idea  or  theme  developed,  while  plausible,  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a maxim  or  moral.  Details  used  for  support  are  clear  and 
appropriate,  but  tend  to  be  generalized.  Sentences  and 
paragraphs  are  generally  related,  but  coherence  may  falter  on 
occasion. 

2 Limited:  Explanation  of  the  photograph  is  vague  and  uncertain 
and  may  not  act  as  an  interpretation  of  the  photograph  as  a 
whole.  Details  are  simply  listed  or,  when  used  to  support  an 
idea,  are  inappropriate  and/or  unclear.  Relationships  between 
sentences  and  between  paragraphs  are  frequently  unclear. 

1 Poor:  Explanation  of  the  photograph  is  inappropriate  or 

incomprehensible.  Details  are  irrelevant,  inaccurate,  or  absent. 
Sentences  and  paragraphs  are  not  coherently  related. 

INS  INSUFFICIENT:  The  marker  can  discern  no  evidence  of  an 
attempt  to  fulfill  the  assignment,  or  the  writing  is  so  deficient  in 
length  that  it  cannot  be  assessed. 
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Section  III:  Response  to  Visual 
Communication — Scoring 
Criteria  for  1997  (continued) 


Writing  Skills  (curriculum  concepts  3, 4,  5) 


When  marking  Writing  Skills,  the  marker  should  consider 
Matters  of  Choice  AND  Matters  of  Correctness. 

PROPORTION  OF  ERROR  TO  COMPLEXITY  AND  LENGTH 
OF  RESPONSE  MUST  ALSO  BE  CONSIDERED. 


5 Excellent:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  confident  control  of 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 

4 Proficient:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
usually  effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  competent 
control  of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics. 

3 Satisfactory:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures 
are  generally  effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  basic 
control  of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics. 


2 Limited:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
frequently  ineffective.  This  writing  demonstrates  faltering 
control  of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics. 

1 Poor:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
ineffective.  This  writing  demonstrates  lack  of  control  of 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 
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Suggestions  for  Students 


General  Suggestions 


Teachers  may  wish  to  share  with  their  students  the  following 
suggestions  for  preparing  to  write  Part  A of  the  English  33  Diploma 
Examination. 


• Use  all  the  time  that  you  have  available.  Some  students  seem  to 
enter  the  examination  room  with  the  goal  of  finishing  as  quickly  as 
they  can.  They  spend  the  hour  mandated  by  regulations  with  the 
examination  and  then  leave.  We  do  not  think  that  this  is  a 
worthwhile  goal.  Rather,  we  suggest  that  you  use  all  the  time 
available  to  you  to  carefully  read  the  assignments  and  think  about 
what  you  are  being  asked  to  do,  to  plan  your  writing  so  that  it  is 
focused,  unified,  and  coherent,  to  edit  your  writing  for  content  and 
for  style,  and  to  proofread  your  writing  to  correct  any  mechanical 
errors  that  you  may  have  made.  The  examination  is  designed  to  be 
written  comfortably  in  2 1/2  hours,  but  you  will  be  allowed  a 
discretionary  extra  30  minutes.  This  means  that  you  may  spend  3 
hours  with  Part  A.  Use  all  3 hours! 

• Read  all  the  instructions  carefully  and  do  what  the  assignments 
ask  you  to  do.  The  time  you  spend  in  reading  and  thinking  about  the 
assignments  is  time  well  spent.  Many  students  find  that  highlighting 
or  underlining  key  words  in  the  assignments  helps  them  to  locus  on 
what  is  expected. 

• Use  your  reference  materials.  You  are  allowed  the  use  of  a 
dictionary,  thesaurus,  and  writing  handbook  when  writing  Part  A. 

Use  your  dictionary  to  look  up  the  meanings  of  words  that  you  want 
to  use  but  are  not  completely  sure  about.  Ensure  that  you  spell  words 
correctly  by  looking  them  up.  Use  your  thesaurus  carefully.  It  can 
be  useful  if  you  need  to  find  a more  precise  word  for  the  context  you 
are  developing.  But  be  careful.  Do  not  use  a synonym  from  your 
thesaurus  if  you  do  not  know  its  connotative  meaning. 

• Use  specific  details  to  support  your  ideas.  You  will  not  get  a 
good  mark  for  Thought  and  Detail  if  you  do  not  include  details  in 
your  writing.  Do  not  simply  tell  your  readers  by  writing  one  general 
statement  after  another.  Good  writers  show  their  readers  what  they 
mean  by  using  lively  illustrations  and  precise  details. 

• Proofread  your  work  and  correct  your  errors  directly  on  your 
Revised  Work. 
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Suggestions  for  Writing 
Section  I:  Personal  Response 
to  Literature 


Suggestions  for  Writing 
Section  II:  Functional  Writing 


Suggestions  for  Writing 
Section  III:  Response  to 
Visual  Communication 


• Answer  the  question  in  the  assignment  box  by  referring  to 
pertinent  elements  from  the  reading  selection.  Do  not  write  an 
event-by-event  summary  of  the  reading  selection;  do  not  simply 
restate  what  happened. 

• Answer  the  question  in  the  assignment  box  by  referring  to 
appropriate  personal  experiences  with  family  or  friends, 
appropriate  literary  selections  you  have  studied,  or  even 
appropriate  illustrations  from  current  events  or  films. 


• Keep  in  mind  the  characteristics  of  effective  functional  writing: 

— awareness  of  audience  (appropriateness  of  tone  and  use  of 
correct  language) 

— completeness  of  information  (enough  detail  to  fulfill  the 
purpose) 

— relevance  of  information  (all  details  pertain  to  the 
purpose) 

— clarity  of  information  (all  details  are  easily  understood  by 
the  reader) 


• Determine  a generalized  idea  or  theme  that  conveys  the 
“message”  of  the  photograph.  Look  at  the  details  that  are  in 
the  photograph.  Think  about  how  those  details  come  together  to 
contribute  to  what  the  photograph  is  “saying.” 

• Support  your  generalization  by  referring  to  details  from  the 
photograph  and  to  choices  that  the  photographer  appears  to 
have  made.  (The  photographer’s  choices  may  include  camera 
angle,  plane  of  focus,  framing  and  cropping,  centring,  use  of 
texture,  use  of  light  and  shadow,  effects  of  colour.) 
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Part  B:  Reading 


Description 

Readings 


Questions 


Part  B:  Reading , worth  50%  of  the  total  diploma  examination  mark, 
has  a designed  administration  time  of  2 hours.  However,  students  will 
be  allowed  2 Ml  hours  to  write  Part  B.  Part  B consists  of  70  multiple- 
choice  questions  based  on  readings  from  fiction,  non-fiction,  poetry, 
and  modern  drama.  These  readings  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
literary  merit,  the  level  of  challenge  that  they  represent  as  appropriate 
for  graduating  English  33  students,  and  the  breadth  of  cultural 
backgrounds  that  they  represent.  They  are,  in  other  words,  chosen  to 
reflect  the  curriculum.  The  reading  selections  are  provided  with 
introductory  preambles  or  explanatory  notes  whenever  such  additional 
information  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  establish  context.  Brief 
notes  accompany  each  author’s  name  to  further  clarify  the  context  for 
the  student.  Footnotes  are  provided  wherever  necessary. 

One  set  of  questions  is  based  on  a “revision  exercise”  conducted  by 
the  one  and  only  Robin  from  Nalwen,  Alberta. 

The  questions  in  Part  B progress  through  each  selection  in  a manner 
that  is  valid  and  consistent.  Teacher  committees  provide  the 
direction  for  questioning  that  represents  a legitimate  examination  of 
the  text  under  the  restrictions  of  a multiple-choice  format. 

To  compensate  for  the  restrictions  inherent  in  the  multiple-choice 
format,  questions  and  answers  are  designed  to  be  instructive, 
stimulating,  and  valid.  Each  reading  selection  is  to  be  responded  to 
as  a whole  and  is  “discussed”  in  the  questions  through  both  specific 
and  detailed  analyses  and  general  or  holistic  conclusions.  The 
questions  are  designed  to  lead  students  through  the  text  while 
allowing  them  to  demonstrate  their  skills  and  knowledge. 

The  questions  on  each  genre  are  designed  to  reflect  the  inherent 
nature  of  the  genre;  for  example,  the  set  of  questions  on  a given 
poem  attempts  to  acknowledge  the  poetic  aspects  of  that  poem 
through  the  use  of  carefully  chosen  quotations  that  reflect  effective 
patterns  of  sound,  image,  and  meaning.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that 
students  will  “hear”  the  poem  as  they  are  reading  it.  Likewise,  the 
questions  on  dramatic  excerpts  are  designed  to  acknowledge  the 
dramatic  aspects  of  the  text;  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  students 
will  “see”  and  “hear”  the  given  scene  within  the  context  in  which  it  is 
presented,  as  they  read  it. 
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Course  Content  Categories 


Thinking  Skill  Categories 


Blueprint 


The  questions  examine  students’  skills  in  the  following  course 
content  areas: 

• understanding  meanings  (main  ideas  and  details) 

• understanding  and  interpreting  the  relationship  between  form  and 
content 

• understanding  and  interpreting  human  experience  and  values  as 
expressed  through  literature 

• knowledge  of  revision  and  editing 

The  questions  are  developed  to  assess  the  following  thinking  skills: 

• understanding  literal  meaning 

• drawing  inferences  and  applying  knowledge 

• evaluating  the  ideas,  techniques,  and  values  presented  in  the 
reading  selections 

The  Examiners’  Report , which  is  distributed  following  each  January 
and  June  administration,  presents  results  (actual  question  numbers) 
for  each  course  content  category  and  each  thinking  skill.  The  teacher 
can  interpret  this  information  while  keeping  in  mind  his  or  her 
program,  teaching  method,  and  students.  It  is  often  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  make  appropriate  changes  to  program  and  method  that  will 
benefit  his  or  her  future  classes  of  English  33  students.  Sample 
questions  from  the  examination  are  also  presented  in  the  Examiners’ 
Report. 


The  English  33  Diploma  Examination  is  designed  to  reflect  the 
curriculum.  The  blueprint  on  the  following  page  outlines  the  design 
of  Part  B.  It  delineates  the  relationship  between  examination  content 
and  curriculum  concepts,  and  shows  the  course  content  categories 
and  thinking  skills  under  which  questions  are  classified  and  data  are 
reported.  Questions  are  classified  according  to  the  course  content 
categories  of  main  ideas/details,  relationship  between  form  and 
content,  human  experience  and  values,  and  knowledge  of  revision 
and  editing,  and  according  to  the  blinking  skills  of  literal 
understanding,  inference  and  application,  and  evaluation.  The 
blueprint  shows  the  approximate  proportion  of  the  total  examination 
mark  for  each  course  content  category  and  level  of  thinking  skill. 
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Blueprint 

English  33  Diploma  Examination 
Part  B:  Reading 
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Suggestions  for  Students 


Some  students  look  for  shortcuts  when  answering  multiple-choice 
questions.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  helpful,  because  questions  on  the 
diploma  exams  are  developed  very  carefully  to  assess  students’ 
knowledge  and  thinking.  However,  there  are  ways  in  which  you  can 
capitalize  on  what  you  know.  Here  are  a few  pointers. 

• Be  sure  to  read  the  selection  and  think  carefully  about  it  before  you 
attempt  any  of  the  multiple-choice  questions  associated  with  the 
reading  selection.  Each  set  of  multiple-choice  questions  is  designed  to 
take  you  back  through  the  reading  selection  in  a systematic  way.  The  first 
questions  in  the  set  (usually  questions  about  straightforward  elements  of 
the  selection)  will  establish  the  context  for  the  entire  set  of  questions.  The 
next  questions  will  ask  about  specific  elements  of  the  selection  (meanings 
of  words  or  phrases  or  figures  of  speech,  effects  of  rhetorical  elements  of 
style  or  writer’s  technique,  characterization,  character  traits  or  attitudes  or 
motivations,  relationships  between  characters,  writer’s  tone,  etc.).  The  last 
questions  in  the  set  will  ask  about  more  global  elements  that  are  best 
answered  through  a consideration  of  the  reading  selection  as  a whole  (main 
idea  or  theme  or  thesis,  writer’s  purpose,  etc.). 

• Take  the  time  to  reread  the  sections  of  the  reading  selection  that  are 
indicated  in  the  questions  as  you  work  through  the  set  of  questions. 

Many  questions  contain  quotations  from  the  selection  with  line  references 
indicated.  It  is  always  worthwhile  to  reread  the  lines  that  are  referenced 
and  consider  the  meanings  of  these  lines  in  their  immediate  context  in  the 
selection  and  in  the  context  of  the  selection  as  a whole. 

• When  answering  “best  answer”  questions,  be  sure  to  read  carefully  all 
four  alternatives  (A,  B,  C,  and  D)  before  choosing  the  answer  that  you 
think  is  best.  Some  of  the  questions  on  the  exam  are  designed  to  test  your 
powers  of  judgement.  These  questions  will  always  include  in  their  stems  a 
bold-faced  qualifier  such  as  best,  most  strongly,  or  most  clearly.  All  of 
the  alternatives  (A,  B,  C,  and  D)  are,  to  some  degree,  correct,  but  one  of  the 
alternatives  will  be  “best”  in  that  it  takes  more  of  the  reading  selection  into 
account  or  can  be  supported  most  strongly  by  reference  to  the  reading 
selection. 

• Work  from  partial  knowledge  when  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so.  If  a 

correct  or  best  answer  does  not  become  obvious  to  you  fairly  quickly,  you 
may  want  to  eliminate  the  answers  that  seem  most  wrong  and  then  use  your 
powers  of  judgement  to  select  an  answer  from  those  that  remain. 

• Aim  to  extend  your  vocabulary  over  time.  Some  of  the  reading 
skills  tested  on  Part  B relate  directly  to  the  ability  to  decode  word 
meaning  through  the  implications  of  context,  prefixes,  suffixes, 
derivatives,  etc.  Since  no  dictionaries  are  allowed  in  the  writing  of 
Part  B,  you  will  have  a distinct  advantage  if  you  develop  your 
knowledge  and  skills  in  this  area. 
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English  33  Standards 

The  following  description  of  standards  will  give  students  and 
teachers  a general  impression  of  the  levels  of  achievement  that  are 
expected  of  students  in  English  33.  Two  standards,  or  levels,  are 
described — the  acceptable  standard  and  the  standard  of  excellence. 


Objectives  of  the  Course 


English  33  is  intended  to  prepare  students  who  have  a practical 
interest  in  language  and  literature  for  lifelong  learning.  The  course  is 
designed  to  foster  students’  understanding  of  literature  in  relation  to 
human  experience,  and  to  develop  students’  skills  in  using  language 
clearly  and  correctly  in  practical  situations. 


Standards 


The  Program  of  Studies  for  English  13-23-33  outlines  key  concepts 
and  skills  in  five  language  arts  strands:  reading,  writing,  listening, 
speaking,  and  viewing.  Since  these  strands  are  interdependent,  skills 
developed  in  one  area  reinforce  those  in  other  areas. 

Since  many  English  33  graduates  will  enter  the  world  of  work 
directly  from  high  school,  they  are  expected  to  develop  those 
receptive  and  expressive  communication  skills  essential  for  success 
in  work  and  personal  situations.  Such  skills  include  the  selection, 
organization,  and  presentation  (orally  and  in  writing)  of  information 
for  a number  of  purposes  and  audiences. 

English  33  students  are  expected  to  develop  their  understanding  of 
human  experience  and  values  as  reflected  in  literature.  The  course  is 
intended  to  develop  students’  insight  through  practice  in  reading, 
writing,  listening,  speaking,  and  viewing,  and  to  develop  their  skills 
in  expressing  their  ideas  and  responses  in  speech  and  writing. 

English  33  students  are  expected  to  respond  to  literature  and  visual 
materials  from  a personal  perspective,  relating  the  ideas  in  literature 
to  their  own  lives.  They  are  expected  to  be  able  to  understand  and 
apply  basic  literary  concepts  such  as  irony  and  metaphor.  They  are 
also  expected  to  initiate  communication  and  to  respond  to  the  ideas 
of  others  through  clear  and  correct  speech  and  writing. 
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Acceptable  Standard 


Standard  of  Excellence 


Students  who  attain  the  acceptable  standard  in  English  33  receive  a 
final  passing  mark  of  at  least  50%.  Students  achieving  this  level  are 
able  to  be  clear  and  correct  when  speaking  or  writing  about 
uncomplicated  material.  They  are  able  to  express,  orally  and  in 
writing,  relatively  uncomplicated  and  concrete  ideas  drawn  from 
their  reading,  listening,  and  viewing.  They  are  also  able  to  relate 
experiences  presented  in  literature  to  their  own  experiences. 

Students  achieving  the  acceptable  standard  are  able  to  produce 
speech  and  writing  for  specific  audiences  that  are  familiar  and  clearly 
defined,  and  for  specified  purposes  that  are  relatively 
straightforward.  Under  these  conditions,  these  students  are  able  to 
produce  discourse  that  is  orderly  in  structure  and  generally  correct  in 
the  conventions  of  language.  However,  such  students  may 
experience  difficulty  when  the  audience  is  unfamiliar  and  the 
purpose  of  the  discourse  is  multifaceted. 

Students  achieving  the  acceptable  standard  are  able  to  understand 
relatively  uncomplicated  literature  (such  as  much  lyrical  and  most 
narrative  poetry  as  well  as  fiction,  non-fiction,  and  drama)  and  film 
in  which  plot  and  character  are  well  defined.  They  are  able  to 
understand  such  literature  at  the  literal  level  and  to  make  inferences, 
such  as  interpreting  character  traits  from  a character’s  actions. 
Students  achieving  the  acceptable  standard  are  able  to  relate  surface 
features  of  the  literature  they  read  to  human  experience.  They  are 
able  to  read  for  a variety  of  purposes  and  are  able,  with  assistance  if 
the  material  is  complex  or  subtle,  to  discern  such  features  as 
sequence,  cause  and  effect,  and  writer’s  bias. 

Students  who  attain  the  standard  of  excellence  in  English  33  receive 
a final  mark  of  80%  or  higher.  These  students  are  able  to  produce 
clear  and  thoughtful  speech  and  writing  directed  at  a variety  of 
audiences  to  fulfill  a variety  of  purposes.  They  are  able  to  adjust  the 
manner  and  substance  of  their  discourse  to  address  unfamiliar 
situations. 

Students  achieving  the  standard  of  excellence  are  able  to  express, 
orally  and  in  writing,  thoughtful  ideas  drawn  from  reading,  listening, 
and  viewing.  Their  ideas  are  expressed  clearly,  effectively,  and 
correctly,  often  with  mature  insight  and  liveliness.  Students 
achieving  the  standard  of  excellence  are  able  to  produce  such  clear 
and  thoughtful  work  even  when  they  work  independently. 
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Students  achieving  the  standard  of  excellence  are  able  to  understand 
relatively  complicated  literature  (poetry,  fiction,  non-fiction,  and 
drama)  and  film,  and  to  apply  basic  literary  concepts  to  their  reading 
and  viewing.  For  example,  these  students  perceive  foreshadowing 
and  are  aware  of  the  way  in  which  elements  such  as  setting,  and 
literary  devices  such  as  figurative  language,  contribute  to  the  mood, 
the  atmosphere,  and  ultimately,  the  theme  of  a work  of  literature. 
These  students  are  able  to  delve  beyond  the  literal  level  of  a work  of 
literature  to  make  inferences  from  important  features  of  the  work. 
They  are  able  to  relate  elements  of  a work  of  literature  to  their  own 
feelings,  attitudes,  and  experiences. 
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